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Although he has written much that is beautiful, the chaff 
in the harvest of Archibald MacLeish has blighted my 
own appreciation of his gifts. The poetic beauty of J. B., 
for example, bears the spoil of some theological errors. All- 
though his recent articles in the Saturday Review of Literature 
and in the Atlantic Monthly are ribbed with soft spots of his 
illiberal liberalism, much of what MacLeish has to say on the 
necessity of the arts in education strikes a note of cogent and 
eloquent sanity amid the hysteria created by the Russian ad- 


vances in science. 


Realizing with President Wilson that “In America men 
do not live in ruts,” MacLeish has urged a return to an educa- 
tion based not on Defense Department priorities but on being 
true to the character of the American community. The whole 
man, he feels, and not the specialist, will make the better 
scientist and the better citizen. An “Einstein or a Bohr is 
distinguished from the mediocrities precisely by a power that 
specialized education cannot give . . . the power of the imagin- 
ation.” To dispense with those liberal and fine arts which 
fire the imagination and kindle the holy affections of the 
hearts of men would be to reduce man from the level of a 
high adventurer in a free society to the low state of a specialist 
servant of a social machine. “The need for a review of the re- 
lation between education and the arts was never greater than 
at this moment when our whole attention is fixed on the rela- 
tion between education and the sciences.” Without the arts 
we shall educate but half men—men with heads but without 
hearts, men without compassion and pity. 


At a time when funds are allocated by law (e. g., the 
National Defense Education Act) as an enticement to students 
to become science and math specialists, NCTC must add its 
weight toward balancing the educational seesaw. With this 
objective NCTC has created a scholarship committee in order 
to guide our specially talented students into the particular art 
form which we represent, namely, the theatre arts. Unlike the 
Plato of yesterday and the men of timorous expediency of to- 
day we do not want to banish the poet and the artist from the 
republic. We do not want a world so narrow that it would 
find no room for the possibility of begetting the actor, the 
poet, the playwright and the producer and audiences to relish 
them. We do not want a world which would have made a 
Shakespeare an abortive or a “tolerated” growth. We want 
other artists who can “shake a lance . . . brandished at the 
eyes of ignorance.” Or, as I tell my students—much to their 
amusement—Shakespeare went into orbit long before Sputnik. 
Proof from Ben Jonson:” .. . “I see thee in the hemisphere 
Advanced and made a constellation there; / Shine forth, 
thou star of poets... 

Seriously, I am pleased with the work of the Scholarship 
Committee which has made it possible for an impressive num- 


ber of scholarships to be offered through the Executive Office. 
Now comes the job of finding a policy of scholarship allocation 
that will be equitable not only to the members of NCTC but 
to the colleges which have had the vision to realize the im- 
portance of placing our best talent in an academic atmosphere 
suited toward nurturing creative talent and channeling it to- 
ward the spiritual renewal of a powerful communication 


medium. 


It is my ardent hope that NCTC will also take the initia- 
tive in organizing the various Catholic agencies dedicated to 
the promotion of the arts. There is need for some type of 
council to articulate the role of the arts in education and their 
correlation with the liberal arts. This need, I think, will be- 
come all the more evident after study of Sister Marguerite’s 
survey of the teaching of drama in Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities which has been completed and will appear in the 


May issue of DRAMA CRITIQUE. 
Speaking of DRAMA CRITIQUE, may I add one 


rather glum footnote. Although the critical reception of our 
scholarly publication has been warmly enthusiastic and lauda- 
tory, every penny of the $10 dues of each of our colleges must 
be used for its publication. In arguing the case for the 
publication with the Executive Board, I pointed to the fact 
that the colleges could be expected to give the same advertising 
support to DRAMA CRITIQUE as they had given to the 
Annual and as the secular colleges and universities give to their 
scholarly publications. | Evidentiy, I was mistaken since 
Edgar Kloten, Business Manager for the magazine, informs 
me that the response of the colleges has been minimal. I can 
only conclude—tentatively and reluctantly—that the colleges 
are disinterested in the publication. The number of colleges 
which have shown an interest in the College Drama Club Mon- 
ograph can also be counted with ease on the fingers. The 
Contact-Placement Service, although efficiently organized, has 
not been able to get its feet off the ground; and yet, I have 
been in departments where the bulletin boards have been pla- 
stered with pleas from administrators for potential drama teach- 
ers and coaches. Moreover less than 207% of the colleges have 
submitted any news of their activities to Catholic Theatre. 


I have been criticized for being overly concerned about 
servicing and welding the colleges together. Is the criticism 
valid? Where do we go from here? Is there not some way to 
break the walls of insularity and cohere with the elan and 
vitality of those who profess unity and apostolicity. I would 
appreciate hearing from the college people. 


Meanwhile, would all plug a few holes in our pocketbook 
by ordering the new magazine THEATRE from the Executive 
Office? I presume that most moderators and directors will 
want to order a new trade magazine. If you do order it from 
us, you will not only be obtaining it at the reduced introductory 
price of $5 (regular rate—$6) but will also enable NCTC to 


obtain a commission. 
Faithfully in St. Genesius, 


tether —UaDreuiQ 3.24. 


Rev. Gabriel Stapleton, S.D.S. 


President. 
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by Patricia Herman 
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Once upon a time I was going into the theatre. Not 
perambulating to see a movie or a legitimate play, mind you, 
but going into the theatre. Now, you may think that I just 
woke up one bright and sunshiny morning and said, in my 
fuzzy little mind (as it always is in the morning) “I think I’ll 
go into theatre.” No, this was different than those other 
mornings when I woke up and said “I think I'll be a jungle ex- 
plorer!” or “I think I’ll be a motorcycle messenger for the 
WAFS.” (which sort of puts the date on me, I guess). Or 
“An airline hostess might be fun.” Or “I know, a commercial 
artist.” 

No, I had given going into theatre a great deal of very 
serious thought; at least as much if I’d said “I think I'll go to 
the moon!”, which isn’t, I will admit, as ridiculous a statement 
today as it was then. 

I mean after all there’s “no security” in the theatre. There 
are “no roots”. “Your life isn’t your own!” This all pre- 
sumes, of course, that you’re a success. But, the thought of 
not being a success never enters a fuzzy little mind because 
that mind only sees the end result and not the means of getting 
there. 

Actually, what all this is leading up to is an inadequate 
little dissertation (by popular demand I might add, and for 
which I sincerely thank you. If I had known I was so talented 
I would have started sooner—and it really has nothing to do 
with the fact that my husband is editor of this magazine and 
has the last word on what will or will not be printed therein, 
or the fact it’s my cooking he has to eat) on the one hundred 
yards before the goal—depending on which way you’re facing. 

(Time passes) 

Please pardon the interruption but number two son, Eric 
James, was saying something about being a little uncomfor- 
table and hungry. 

Anyway, where was I—oh yes—going into theatre. Now, 
about this theatre jazz, don’t expect me to say “Oh, don’t 
It'll break your heart!” Because what I say is if you’re in- 
terested go ahead. It’s more likely to break your back before 
it gets anywhere near your heart. 

If I had a nickle for every set I’ve changed (and I don’t 
mean babies) or flat I’ve built, or curtain I’ve pulled, or cos- 
tume I’ve made, George would have married me (and he still 
claims he did) for my money instead of my wit, charm, good 
looks, intellect, perfection and talent. 

(Time passes) 


You must again excuse the interruption but our two year 
old, whom you’ve already met briefly (and believe me that’s 
too long) just got into the sewing box. Have you ever seen 
a little boy with a box of straight pins? To horrible to con- 
template. 

Back to the glory of professional theatre. I call to mind 
an instance or two. I was spending countless hours in the 
box office of a newly disorganized theatre in Connecticut, 
counting tickets that hadn’t been sold, when a friend of mine 
said “I need some backstage help for our show.” She was 
at the time stage managing an off-Broadway (way off) 
production of an artful little ditty called The Ascent of F-6. 
So I said, eagerly, “I'll help.” 

(Time passes) 

Please excuse the interruption. It seems I forgot to burp 
the baby. He gets a little unhappy when I do that. Well, 
he'll just have to learn to burp himself. 

Well, this “theatre” had a playing area (I refuse to call 
it a stage) of fifteen feet wide, (that’s counting the gaping 
hole in the middle of it which had been covered over with a 
piece of tarp) and ten feet deep (including the paper-mache 
mountain used in Act III). There was all of twelve inches 
wing space on one side and six on the other. Which meant 
that an actor couldn’t enter while another actor was making 
as graceful an exit as possible under the circumstances—or that 
more than one actor couldn’t enter, or exit (as the case may be) 
at a time. 

Lineup for curtain calls was just that—flat up against 
the wall while friend stage manager flickered her flashlight 
valiantly over the heads of the actors as a signal for me, ye 
olde curtain puller, who was in the process of catching fire be- 
cause of an outrageously over-loaded fuse box that was spitting 
flames at my feet. 

It would take up—excuse me. 

“Kurt! will you please get out of the dryer!” 


It would take up far too much space to go into all the 
details of this theatre (and I use the word loosely) —such as 
changing the scenery via a bucket-brigade-type line that led 
from the stage, up a ladder-steep flight of stairs to the third 
floor—or the fact that the light board, all two dimmers of it, 
was upstage center hidden from the searching eye of the 
audience (?) by a sheet which was more fondly referred to as 
the cyc—or the bit about the proprietor sitting ensconced in 
the dust of the balcony screaming “Don’t waste the electricity!” 











Due to the wide acclaim of Pat Herman’s introductory article in the November issue of 
CATHOLIC THEATRE, and in response to a letter from the Genesians of the Academy of the 
Holy Angels in Minneapolis requesting information on what the “really big” New York 
theatres are like, the editor is privileged to present his wife in a mild dissertation on 
what the “really big “off-Broadway” theatres she has worked in are like. 




















Lancaster Catholic High, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, recently produced Meet Me In St. Louis to a splendid re 
ception. In the scene above, Rose Marie Voci as Tootie bites the leg of Herbert Shank as Mr. Dodge to prove 
her father incapable of managing a New York office since he can't even control his own family. 





ENCORE... 

So we blew out the candles and quietly sneaked away. 

Ic behooves me to— 

“Kurt, if you don’t get down off the TV I'll block your 
nock of f!” 

It behooves me to wonder if that fire trap is still standing 
—and if so, why? 

Ninety-nine yards to go—depending on which way you're 
facing. This one could simply be called the Do-it-yourself- 
flying-to-the-grid-kit-because-you re-too-stupid-to-remove - the - 
counterweights-from-the-carriage-when-you - remove - the - cur- 
tain-from-the-batten. 

Or — You-too-can-strain-the-muscles-in-your-back-because 
-you’d-rather-paint-a-wallpaper-design-on-a-flat-after you’ve-put 
-it-up-instead-of-before-you’ve-put-it-up. 

“Kurt, will you please, please, PLEASE stop writing on 
the stove—and I don’t care if you are artistically inclined!” 

Well, there are many ways to make your mark on 
the theatre, but just remember, there are many, many ways for 
the theatre to make its mark on you—depending on which way 
your're facing. 





Building A Set 


Bashing, mounding, pounding, thrashing, 
Measuring, treasuring bits from a mashing, 
Shouting, stumbling, grumbling?, routing, 
Striping, wiping, never doubting, 

Pacing, rocking, propping, lacing, 

Shifting, lifting, need of bracing, 

Wouldn’t trade with one on earth, yet 

All this work to build a set? 








by Jodeen Dirkers ‘60 Holy Angels, Minneapolis 
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By John O’Connor, S. D. B. 


gling. 








HOBBIES FOR LANGUISING TALENTS 


The first of two articles explaining (1) how stageable hobbies can bene- 
fit aspiring actors and playwrights and (2) how teenagers can begin 
these hobbies in the least expensive way, (3) the arts of magic and jug- 


Brother John O'Connor and 


a mistake. 








Did you know that ventriloquism should be taught in 
public schools, because it is far superior to mathematics as a 
brain exercise? That juggling should double your intelli- 
gence, because one-handed people use only one side of their 
brains? 

Having often ridiculed these and similar gems of exag- 
geration, I now feel rather foolish about trying to convince 
you of the importance of stageable hobbies. All exaggerations 
aside, however, I do firmly believe that hobbies such as magic 
juggling, ventriloquism, chalk-talks, chapeaugraphy, and the 
like can immensely benefit talented teenagers who aspire to be 
actors or playwrights. Yes, actresses too. 

ACTORS AND ACTRESSES 

For one thing, these hobbies do not require an organized 
cast. If local drama groups fail to supply enough acting op- 
portunities, the hobbyist can gain plenty of experience between 
plays by practicing and performing on his own. 

While most plays require the actor to observe the conven- 
tion of the fourth wall, the hobbyist is free to address his audi- 
ence, directly, with no imaginary wall in his way. This direct 
communication with the audience teaches a budding actor many 
invaluable things. 

He learns, for instance, to interpret faces, recognizing 
when the audience is pleased or displeased, fascinated or bored. 
He learns to relate face reactions to noises, so that he can look 
away from the audience and still know what it thinks. An 
obvious example of this is the creaking of chairs when interest 
lags, but there are many noises far more subtle. 

He also learns why a sense of timing is so important. 
With proper tempo the multi-faced audience reacts as a single 
person; with poor timing, even the most singular of audiences 
will require plural verbs. 

Since no two audiences react in exactly the same way, he 
learns to vary his tempo from show to show, even from moment 
to moment. This, by the way, is the great advantage that 
the theatre has over movies and most of T.V. Without a 
responding live audience the proper tempo for a play can only 
be guessed at, and once filmed, it cannot change its tempo to 
suit its changing audiences. 

The final result of all this is that the hobbyist becomes 
“audience-conscious.” The next time he has a part in a play 
he won’t have to be reminded time and again to project his 
voice and personality in spite of his being as close to the other 


actors. Nor is he liable to throw away an important line while 
the audience is still laughing at the last one. 

There is, of course, a whole host of more obvious reasons 
why teenage actors can benefit from stagable hobbies. These 
range anywhere from ease in ad-libbing to money in the pocket. 
But why discuss the obvious? 

PLAYWRIGHTS 

As for future playwrights, stageable hobbies present all 
sorts of needed experiences. 

Acts need routines—original routines. When another 
performer’s patter is plagiarized, the plagiarist can always be 
recognized as a poor imitation of the real thing. Also, the 
routine must perfectly fit the personality of the performer 
using it: one man’s pearl is another man’s oyster. The hob- 
byist, therefore, must learn to write. He must train himself 
in the arts of originality and natural dialogue. 

More important, the hobbyist can test his own material. 
If the dialogue he has written for himself doesn’t work on 
stage, he can revise it and test it again. And again and again 
and again! 

With the stage for a laboratory, he can also study audi- 
ence psychology. What makes an audience laugh? How 
long can it safely be held in suspense? Which type of audi- 
ence response to varying types of material? These and a thou- 
sand other questions important to playwrights can best be an- 
swered by often standing in the glare of a spotlight on stage. 
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GETTING STARTED 

Many of today’s successful performers are individualists 
who used the trial and error system to learn the various skills 
of their trade. Since this system often means a waste of 
both time and money, perhaps I can make it easier for those 
of you who are truly interested by offering some practical 
hints on getting started in the least expensive way. In a 
second article, therefore, I shall discuss five of the hobbies I 
know most about and then briefly comment on other possibili- 
ties. The five more fully treated will be magic, juggling ven- 
triloquism, chalk-talks, and chapeaugraphy. 

MAGIC 

Since so few of the vast number of magicians in this 
country are ever successful, perhaps we should first consider 
why so many fail. 

Some put their trust in expensive and obviously mechani- 
cal equipment. It isn’t the rabbit, however, that makes the 
mink. 

Others take their magic too seriously; they forget that 
a modern magicians first duty is to entertain This type 
usually becomes so involved in subtleties that even magicians 
find it hard to follow him. 

Some lack self-confidence; they believe neither in them- 
selves nor in what they are selling. 

Others lack originality; they are merely poor carbon copies 
of someone else’s talents. 

Finally, most of them simply can’t act. They put all 
their time into learning skills and none into presentation. 

Reversing the reasons for failure, we find that a magician 
should be a skillful and mystifying entertainer, an actor pos- 
sessing self-confidence and originality. Does that sound like 
something worth striving really hard for? Then don’t be 
surprised if Chrome isn’t gilt in a day. 

The first thing for you to do is to gain as broad a reading 
knowledge of magic as possible. This will save you literally 
hundreds of dollars, not only because the secrets revealed in 
a single chapter of a good book on magic are often worth the 
entire price of the book, but also because you will learn exactly 
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what and what not to buy. If you live close to a large public 
library, this broad reading knowledge will cost you nothing. 
If you can’t get books without buying them, however, I can 
assure you that well chosen magic books are a solid investment. 
So as not to waste room with dozens of titles, I shall vouchsafe 
only for The Tarbell Course in Magic by Harlan Tarbell. Un- 
less prices have risen, the first volume costs $7.50, the others 
$10.00 apiece. Each book has over 400 pages, and the ex 
planations are full and well illustrated. 

The next best aid in learning magic is watching other 
magicians. A poor one will demonstrate what not to do; a 
good one will open new worlds of possibilities. 

Sooner or later you will have to buy some equipment, 
which means you must either order from a catalogue or go to 
a magic shop. 

But beware of catalogues! Reading them is a science 
in itself. In general, never order a piece of equipment from 
a catalogue unless you have learned all about it from another 
source. 

And beware of “pseudo” magic shops, selling almost 
nothing but practical and dirty jokes. Good ones are usually 
run by semi-professional magicians who are proud of their 
trade. If you are in doubt about buying a particular effect, 
ask respectfully and they will normally demonstrate it for you. 

My final suggestion is to play the part of a magician only 
on occasions when you are giving a show. The impression of 
infallibility so important to a magician while performing can 
have the appearance offstage of insufferable pride. 

JUGGLING 

Magic and juggling complement each other admirabiy, 
for the former offers a mental challenge while the latter’s 
challenge is physical; and the very people who hope a magician 
will fail (so they catch how it’s done) will also hope that the 
same magician turned juggler will succeed. This last fact 
is a good example of audience psychology. 

For actors, juggling offers some benefits quite unique. 
In rhythmic coodination and body freedom it is much akin to 
the art of dancing. Ambidexterity (the use of both hands 
with equal ease) becomes second nature, and gesturing no 
longer seems a problem. 

Everything of importance written on juggling can be read 
in a single day. The Manual of Juggling by Max Holden 
(a booklet sold in magic shops) has enough suggestions to 
keep you going for years, and once you have learned the 
fundamentals you can pick up new possibilities by watching 
other jugglers. Originality is a question of novel props and 
patter. 

What a juggler really needs is patience and perseverance. 
Training the left hand takes time, and the more difficult 
effects seem impossible when first attempted. Those who 
hope to learn everything all at once are always the first to get 
discouraged. 

Since rhythm is one of juggling’s basic elements, how- 
ever, practice can become a real joy. Keeping in time with a 
lively record will triple the fun. 





BROTHER JOHN O’CONNOR’S 
ARTICLE WILL BE CONTINUED 
IN THE MAY ISSUE. 
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by William L. McBride 





An interested reseacher could no doubt discover ample 
material for a lengthy history of a drama at Georgetown. 
For example, John Barrymore trod the boards of our hallowed 
(1852) Mask and Bauble Society. One of the conspirators 
in Washington’s most famous theatrical event, the assassina- 


tion of Lincoln, was David E. Herold, Class of ’63. Etcetera. 


But theatre on campus attains its highest, most “collegi- 
ate” point every spring when the M & B, the College senior 
class, and girls’ schools throughout the District of Columbia 
collaborate to produce a Senior Show. At an institution that 
prides itself so much in its tradition, this annual production 
is now about as firmly established a part of the academic 
calendar as are the daily informal student gatherings under 
The Tree, or the annual senior comprehensive examinations— 
which also “happen every spring”! This year the Senior Show 
tradition will be augmented by a special added feature, Bene- 


fit Night. But mere of that later. 


Senior Show is not just another production by a few de- 
voted members of the campus drama club; months of prepara- 
tion lie behind the songs, the dances, and the skits that delight 
the opening night audience. This year’s performance, Any- 


one Mind?, for example, had its origins back in April of 1958. 


The class officers for every academic year are elected 
during the preceding semester. Immediately after the last 
elections, the new Georgetown Yard President (head of the 
student body), John Whelan, appointed a classmate, Tom 
Allen, as chairman of the Senior Show. Tom’s qualifications 
included some former television work in Chicago and the 


very convenient fact that his roommate, Bill Clare, had been 


elected to the presidency of the M & B as a junior. Next 





came the task of making discreet appointments to the various 
always-essential committees. This done, planning was begun, 
with Allen, Clare, and M & B Director—Professor Donn Mur- 


phy leading the brainstorming. 


The history of the Senior Show dates to some ten years 
ago, when the Chimes, the College’s wel!-known harmony 
singing group, decided to organize the first such affair. The 
original format was that of a musical comedy, with a more 
or less unified plot running through the performance. Dur 
ing the years, this was modified to the revue form; having a 
number of skits with one very general theme, it was reasoned, 
would make it possible for a greater number of students to 


assist in composing the finished product. 


So it was this time. Once the theme (implied in the 
title) of psychology had been decided upon, budding George- 
town playwrights and composers set out over the summer to 
prove their originality. Contributions (including two from 
Dennis Duffy of College Bowl fame) were in Tom Allen’s 
hands by December. In order to add a professional touch to 
the production, several previously unpublished skits were for- 
warded at Tom’s request by Jean Kerr, the noted Catholic 
laywoman, author of the best-selling Please Don’t Eat the 
Daisies, and wife of New York Herald-Tribune drama critic 


Walter Kerr. 


Meanwhile, the ambitious chairman had conceived the 
idea of holding one extra show as a benefit for some worthy 
cause. When approached, the Multiple Sclerosis Society ex- 
pressed enthusiasm for the project, and Benefit Night became 
a reality. Already the list of sponsors includes such names 
as Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Mrs. Richard Nixon, and 


General Omar Bradley. It promises to be quite an evening! 


r 















































Finally, and most importantly, a top-notch cast had to be 
assembled. A great many of the male roles could be filled 
from the Senior Class of the College, but even here there 
were some openings for others. All the local girls’ colleges’ 
Visitation, Marymount of Arlington, Trinity, Immaculata, 
and the G. U. School of Nursing—were scouted for talent, 
and the response to the call for try-outs, held in early Feb- 
ruary at the beginning of the second semester, was over- 
whelming. Dancers and singers, would-be actors and 
Bedlam reigned 


actresses all came in great numbers. 


supreme for three days in Trinity Auditorium, as 


scores of young men and ladies proceeded to display a wide 
variety of accomplished talents simultaneously in different 
parts of the building. Somehow, choices were finally made. 
At least two of the students selected represent ihe younger 
generation of the great entertainment world beyond the college 
campus: Tony Hope, a Georgetown freshman, and Maureen 


Reagan, from Marymount, already show more than glim- 


merings of the skills of their noted Hollywood parents. 


By now, of course, the long period of rehearsals is in full 
swing. Miss Marie Narr, the Show’s professional choreo- 
grapher (who held the same position last year in Catholic 
University’s well-known Drama Department), is at work cor 
recting faux pas in her group, especially in the more difficult 
modern dance numbers, while Don Griffith, her musical 
counterpart, is working on improving the quality of his sing- 
ers. Allen and his assistant, Frank Natchez, are busy worry- 
ing about the interpretations that their cast is giving, for 
example, to the sketches about “Modern Man” or “Grey 


Flannel Santa”, or to the Kennedy-Nixon satire 


Joe Calderone and Ann Rear 
don in a scene from the 1958 
Senior Show at Georgetown. 





And, as usual, first-nighters will see chaos inexplicably 
dispelled, and parents (for Senior Show weekend is also Fath 
er-Son Weekend) will go away marvelling at the wealth of 
talent which their sons’ classmates can command. Allen is al 
ready talking about a possible road trip, but more pessimistic 
committee members express doubts that there will be time for 
this. 

Admittedly, the benefit performance will make George 
town’s Senior Show this year a bit out of the ordinary. But 
it should be remembered that there are a number of fine 
productions of the same general sort, year after year, both in 
Washington and on other college campuses throughout the 


country. They are valuable assets to the world of the theatre 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM 


After much deliberation, Notre Dame has again been 
chosen as the site for the National Convention. For those who 
attended the 1955 Convention, nothing more need be said. 
Regret on the part of those who failed to attend has been ex- 
pressed repeatedly. Not only was this convention one of marked 
enthusiasm and activity but the spirit of the Lady in the Tower 
seemed to pervade and bless all. No wonder the decision was 
unanimous to name Notre Dame the place for the 12th Bien- 
nial convention. The dates are August 18, 19 and 20. All 
committees have been formed and plans are well under way 
for program, transportation, social activities and other facets 
of activity that will, we hope, make Notre Dame again a 
memorable convention. 


Registration will begin at 4:00 p.m. on Monday, August 
17th, and the Convention will officially open at 7:30 at St. 
Mary’s of Notre Dame. On the stage at St. Mary’s there 
will be four plays presented during the convention: Father 
Zoghby’s Mobile Theatre Guild production of The Match- 
maker, Father Stapleton’s St. Mary’s High School production 
of a Moliere play, Richard Duprey directing a company of 
Villanova University players in The King’s Standard, and 
Mercy College’s Sister Marguerite and Sara Lee Stadelman 
producing The New Canticle and a Hroswitha play. 


Over at Notre Dame, Anna Helen Reuter will offer her 
Immaculata High School players in two Japanese Noh Plays, 
Sr. Mary Olive of St. Mary’s of the Woods will present 
Chantecler, the West Central Region under the direction of 
Maurice Nugent will offer Half-Way To Heaven, plus three 
one-act plays by high schools, two one-act plays to be pre- 
sented by “Summer Stars” workshop under Sister M. Honora. 


Miss Helen Irwin of Seton Hill College will discuss 
Readers’ Theatre with scenes from the Chicago community 
theatre. Robert Breen of Northwestern will talk on Chamber 
Theatre and Sister Susan of the Academy of Our Lady will 


discuss chamber theatre on the high school level. 


George Latshaw will demonstrate puppetry; and there will 
be four college scholarship auditions. 


Bishop Leo Pursley of Indiana will pontificate, and 
Bishop Thomas McDonnell will speak at the opening mass. 


There will be sessions on acting, directing, diction, dance 
and makeup. 


Dr. Charlotte Lee and Dr. Lamont Okey of Michigan 


will talk on interpretation. 


There will be sessions on Childrens’ theatre, stage photo- 
graphy, playwrights circle, TV, community theatre under 
John Wray and M. M. Young; plus the banquet, tea, dancing 
on the green and benediction at the Grotto. 


Next month’s issue of CATHOLIC THEATRE will carry 
further details and information. Literature pertinent to 
registration and reservation will be reaching you through the 
mail within the next few weeks. In the meantime, circle the 
dates on your calendar and plan your summer with the conven- 
tion as the climax. In your prayers to St. Genesius these days 
ask his blessing on plans that we may all succeed in realizing 
the theme of this 1959 Convention “God Behind The Masque”. 





CONVENTION TRANSPORTATION 


Regional and unit chairmen! Step right up on the 
Convention Band Wagon and look out in all direc- 
tions! Do you spot a train or bus that might convey 
you, your directors of your region, your students, 
your friends to Notre Dame come August? 


Many regions have sighted their trains and buses 
and are counting heads now for that ride to Notre 
Dame for the National Convention. 


Do this today . . . as regional and unit chairmen: 
choose your conveyance, find out the rates, send the 
good word out into your region. Then, Notre Dame, 
here we come. 


Sister M. Michaela, O.S.B. 


North Central Regional Chairman 
Transportation Chairman 











WORTH NOTING ... 


The Institute of Notre Dame, Baltimore, Mary- 
oo land, sponsored a Drama Day last month fea- 
turing a keynote address by Sister Mary Do- 
natus IHM, regional chairman. Sister Evelyn 


Marie, SSND, is co-chairman of the Mary- 


land unit. 


4 The Department of Speech and Drama of 
Marywood College in Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
sponsored its third annual Speech and Drama 
Conference last month around the theme: “The 


Do-It-Yourself Approach To Theatre”. Richard 
Duprey gave the keynote address. 





THANK YOU KINDLY... 


Thanks to the Detroit Unit for a donation of $200.00 from 
their fall play festival. 
University of Detroit High School, Chairman 


Rev. Samuel Lesterman, S.]. 


Thanks to the Chicago Unit for donation of $50.00. 
Anna Helen Reuter 
Immaculata High School, Chairman 


Thanks also to the La Crosse Unit for their donation of 
$25.00. 

Sister Marietta, CS] 

Maria High School 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin, Chairman 








TONIGHT, GOD WAS HERE... 

by Leo Nasacu 
The Queen’s Players, 
St. Mary's H. §., Lancaster, N. Y. 

The door to the dressing room opened, and in walked the 
director. On his face was the expression of happiness, so 
happy that I thought he was sick. Yes, that’s right, I said 
“sick”, because usually at this stage of the game you can’t 
even talk to him. 

It was Sunday night, and the last performance of the 
school’s three act fall production was about to begin. 

Father got our attention and then announced, “We've got 
a full house tonight.” That made everyone feel good inside. 
We all knew that it was a great thrill as well as a privilege 
to play to a “full house.” 

No doubt, all of us have heard at one time or another, 
how the basketball or footbal! coach gives a pep talk before 
the big game. Well, for us, this was the big game! I think 
that I will always remember the “pep talk” Father gave that 
night. It was in the form of a story, and went something 
like this. 

There was a great actor who was playing to a full house. 
During intermission he was changing his costume, when a 
number of the other actors, who had not yet been on stage, 
asked him how the audience was. The actor had been so 
captivated by the audience that he just looked at his friend 
and said, “Tonight, God was here!” 

Father looked at us for a minute. There was perfect 
silence. Then he said, “Tonight, God is here!” He turned 
and left the room. 

The signal was given, and the play started. I didn’t go 
on until the second act, and so I had quite a long wait. The 
minutes moved by like hours. Slowly, scene one finished and 
scene two started. The actors began to return to the dressing 
room. When they entered, only one qustion was asked: “How 
did it go?” Each had a different answer, but each face al- 
ways seemed to express those four little words, “Tonight, God 
was here!” 

Finally the stage manager stuck his head through the 
doorway and said, “Get ready for Act Two.” Before I 
knew what was happening, I was on stage; and the curtain 
was opening. 

It is still a mystery to me 
After the initial stage fright was over, it all came out beauti- 
fully. 

When I left the stage and returned to the dressing room, 
the same question was asked me as I had asked the others. 
“How did it go?” I don’t know what I really answered, but 


deep down inside all I could think was, “Tonight, God Was 
Here!” 


how I said the first line. 





OBITUARY 
N.C.T.C. sadly announces the death of a member 
Miss Corinne Dallmer of Laredo, Texas. Mass has 
been offered for the repose of her soul and prayers 


of the members are requested. 


N. C. T. C. also wishes to extend its condolences to 
Sister Mary Ernesta on the death of her father. 
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C-CORE 


nerve center of the dimmer control 





Century Lighting’s C-CORE* 
(silicon controlled rectifier) is th cu 
revolutionai y nerve center of a dimmer, 
Drastic reduction in size and weight; 
without noise or heat, 
it permits the placement of the dimmer 
close by the lighting instrument. 
This advantage eliminates 
long, costly runs of heavy cable. 
The savings are applied 
toward the purchase of more dimmers. 


Thus, the ideal of 


a dimmer for every light circuit is realized. 


CEN-TROL® is the name of the system. 
Its console, 
located with a full view of the stage, 
permits one operator to have complete control 
of the intensity, color, form 
and movement of all the lighting. 
CEN-TROL®, the modern 


remote control dimmer system, includes: 


multipresets, proportional mastering, 
submastering and instantaneous response 
for on-off switching. 
Operation is easy, smooth, quiet, 
accurate and reliable. 


Send for technical details. 





CENTURY LIGHTING, INC. 
521 West 43rd St., N.Y. 36 
1820-40 Rerkele yw St., Santa Vonica, Calif 


1477 N. EB. 129th St.. N. Miami, Florida 
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Lightweight 
Stage Brace 


of 
Structural Aluminum 


* Improved Design 
eEasier-To-Use 
Costs No More 


Completely new—the first stage 
brace improvement in years. Made 
of strong, light, structural aluminum 
—with steel hook and shoe. Practi- 
cally half the weight of wooden 
types. Tube slides within a tube for 
easy extension. Quick-acting clamp 
maintains proper length. Slotted 
shoe adjustable along entire length. 
Hook can be turned and engaged 
while shoe remains fastened. 


No Splinters 

No Broken Wood Pieces 
Stronger Than Wood 
Longer Lasting 

Less Bulky 
Easier-To-Pack 

Lower Shipping Costs 


Capacity 
Cat. No. Closea Open 
9052 4’ 64” 
9053 f 8'4” 
9054 6 10’°4” 
9055 8’ 144” 
9056 10’ 18’4” 
9057 12’ 224” 
9058 10’* 264” 
9059 + 32’4” 


* Three-tube braces 


Prices the same as our 
2000 series wooden models 


THAN Ae ED) 


utual 
Hardware 


Corp. 


141 West 53rd Street, N.Y. 19,N.Y¥. ; 
COlumbus 5-1640 - 








DID YOU ANOW THAT... 


























fl Historical Quiz on Dance 


by Sara Lee Stadelman 


. . « The dancer’s art has a proud history, a history that re- 
flects the cultures of people and illustrates the amazing pene- 
tration of one art into the life and development of all the arts? 

It is so completely linked with music, for instance, that 
only exhaustive research into both subjects could uncover the 
depth of their relationship . . . 

One such example is the effect of the dance suite on the 
evolution of music . . . 

Before music was heard or speech was known, movement 
as a prescribed form was a vital means of expression . . . 

Primitive peoples danced to celebrate ritualistic obser- 
vances... 

The Greeks danced themselves from an almost exclusive 
domain of magic to a rhythmical art integrated with poetry 
and music... 

The jongeleur’s chansons of medieval times were accom- 
panied by dances... 

The Church, especially in Spain, permitted dances as 
part of certain church ceremonies? 

All through the Middle Ages and the Renaissance dance 
was popular among all classes of people, the folk dances 
gradually refining themselves into what we now call “court” 
dances... 

The songs that were set in ordered form during those 
periods were composed to accompany dances . . . 

According to P. H. Lang in his excellent work, Music 
in Western Civilization, somewhere around the beginning of 
the 16th century, “lute players introduced dance music into 
the spere of art music, and the dances . . . became an impor- 
tant factor in the formation of an autochthonous instru- 
mental style . . . 

The most important elements of this style—rhythm and 
the division of phrases into periods—were derived from dance 
music... 

The Germans appear to be the first to have developed the 
suite form when their lute pieces provided music for two 
dances; the slow and measured dance in duple time and the 
animated “post-dance” in triple time . . . 




















This post-dance was a rhythmic variation of the first 
dance and the combination of the two simple movements were 
known as early as the 15th century .. . 


This elementary form was usually eight measures re- 
peated with different cadences at the end of each group, the 
variation in triple time being an effort to avoid mere repeti- 
itso 

The first form, that is the slow opening movement, be- 
came the basis of all instrumental and vocal forms for future 
centuries ... 

The second form, that is the rapid variation on the open- 
ing, is still a living principle of modern musical construction . . 


Although the Germans and the French did not go much 
beyond simply coupling the slow and the fast dance, the 
Italians brought the dance suite to the form we know today, 
the first instrumental publications of Petrucci achieving this 
to a great degree... 

Petrucci began his suites with a pavan and then added 
anywhere from two to four different contrasting dances, the 
French and Germans finally accepting his innovation and add- 
ing dances of their own .. . 

The Germans went so far as to omit the pavan and instead 
opened their suite with the allemande, a practice that con- 
tinues to this day in music suites .. . 


The Spanish, not to be outdone, established the sarabande 


as the third and slowest of the movements? 


The dance suite now included both basses-dances (low) 
and haute-dances (high) allowing the performers much 
greater variety in steps and composition . . . 


Toward the end of the 16th century, the dance pieces 
were augmented by other musical forms and a combination 
of the suite with the variation principle stimulated musical 
expansion to such an extent that by the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies German chamber music was weighted with dance suites 
and even the Italian concerto used the same order of movements 
in their overtures and symphonies . 

The suite, after it dropped the pavan and opened with 
an allemande, included usually a courante, a sarabande, and a 
gigue, the slowest movement, as in the symphony coming 
third... 

Many other movements alike in quality to those already 
mentioned were permissible and abundant—the anglaise, the 
minuet, the bouree, the gavotte, the polonaise, etc . . . 

Bach, Lully, Haydn, Cuperin, Purcell, Bull, Byrd, Handel 
and others were outstanding composers of the suite form . . . 

The systematized organization of the suite reached its| 
zenith during the Baroque period in the 17th century when 
the court dances or “pre-classic” dances grew into the “classic” 
or ballet dance . . . 

The ballet allied itself _asetin 
music and finally with m@@e@rn music} 
hundred years there has Bees ival of Ther 
posers in the suite form with such names as Ravel, 
Satie, Honegger, Bartok, and Prokofieff creating pieces W 
in the form... 


This is the primary reason why modern dancers and 
choreographers study the suite . . . 


Until the late twenties when Martha Graham, Doris 
Humphrey and Charles Weidman introduced formal design 
into dance composition, there was little regard for that aspect 
of the art, and less regard for the rich tradition that inspired 
=e 


The research which has continued under their inspiration 
and above all, the inspiration of the great teacher and musician, 
Louis Horst, succeeded in stripping dance and much romantic 
emotionalism and spectacular display, and has won a fresh 
respect for the integrity of dance in the theatre and with the 
American public? 
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The Hectic Life of a Student Director 


by Pat Coleman 
Holy Angels, Minneapolis 


Just what is a student director? She is the right hand 
ot the director, and head of the crews, while the hardest of all 
her functions is being backstage boss during the performances. 

Her almost limitless duties begin with the casting of parts 
in the play that has been chosen. For days, she is extremely 
popular with the student body, and is showered with bribes 
and “How did I do?”, “Do you think I’ll get the part?”, 
and “When will we know?” until she hides every time some 
prospective actress approaches within a radius of fifty feet. 

These, long, almost unbearable, days over, the problem 
of placing one hundred drama students on crews arises. This 
is done after shuffling through the names and requests until 
all positions are satisfied. All she can do is hope Mary Smith 
will work well with Judy Jones, or that Sally Adams is a reli- 
able girl. Each one is considered as an individual, not just a 
slip of paper with a name on it; and, as well as she can, she 
puts people she thinks might work well together on the same 
crews. 

Fingers crossed, the schedule is made out for rehearsals, 
allotting about a month and a half to perfect the acting. 
Watching these seemingly endless rehearsals, the student di- 
rector becomes acquainted with the play to a point where she 
can quote long passages. She is also able to experience the 
prostrations the actors go through on the stage, for she fills 
in for any missing characters. Since the main direction of 
the play is left up to the faculty director, the job of helping 
the crews with the unavoidable problems that arise after things 
get underway, falls to the student director. It is her constant 
appearance at crew meetings, inquiring whether they’ve seen a 
rehearsal, read the play, or plan on meeting their deadlines, 
that keeps them on their toes. 

Everything begins to fall into place as plans for building 
the set are made. With the assistance of the stage managers 
and crew, the set is built and artistically painted, not without 
many hair-raising situations. Pride and admiration spread 
over the faces of these future carpenters and painters, as 
amazed viewers gaze in awe at the feats performed by paint, 
and comment on how realistic the results look. The prop 
crew dresses the set and equips it with all the necessary objects, 
adding the finishing touches. Lights are all focused, and the 
sound crew is up to their knees in records, as the technical 
difficulties are ironed out. 

The final dress rehearsals are completed and tension 
mounts as opening night arrives. What if something goes 
wrong? That’s the student director’s job backstage: to keep 
things going smoothly. She checks the various crews. Every- 
thing is ready, the stage is set, and the actors nervously await 
the curtain. The lights blink, and the signal is given to begin. 
The play starts. Many things could happen: a slow cue, mis- 
sing props, or a slow entrance. But, this is a pessimistic atti- 
tude; everything is going the way it should. There really 
isn’t anything to worry about, or is there? 

The curtain closes after the final curtain-call. The play 
is a success, the audience loved it, and, now, the life of the 
student director is ended. 
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The Academy of Our Lady (Longwood) Chicago 


will present High Ground under the direction 
of Miss Therese Marie Cuny this month as 
their “play of the year”. 


Here Under The Sun, a Festival play by Mr. 
Ernest C. Ferlita, S.J., of the Catholic Play- 
wrights Circle, was given a production at the 
First Annual North Texas Play Festival re- 
cently. The play was presented by Jesuit 
High School, Dallas. Sister Marie Therese, 
SSM, was festival chairman, and critic-judges 
were William Garber, director of the Fort 
Worth Community Theatre and Mrs. Beverly 
Mullens, a graduate of Clarke College Speech 
and Drama Department, Dubuque. 
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The Nebraska area’s fourth annual one-act 
Play Festival resulted in Pierre Patelin taking 
first place and being sent to Atchison, Kansas, 
this month for the regional drama day. Pierre 
Patelin was directed by Sister M. Charlene ot 
Sacred Heart High School, Norfolk, and 
starred Michael Quenelle. 


The Edgecliff Players sponsored the sixth an 
nual High School Speech Festival at Our Lady 
of Cincinnati College recently. Chairmaned 
by Dr. Siegmund A. E. Betz, the program high- 
lighted events in dramatic declamation, humor- 
ous declamation, original oratory, extemporane- 
ous speaking, and three one-act plays. Last 
month, Our Lady of Cincinnati College spon- 
sored a one-act play tournament featuring an 
original play by Norah Edelmann entitled The 
Shanty. 


The University of Hartford under the direction 
of Edgar Kloten will offer A Trip To China- 
town, a revival of the famous musical comedy 


of 18°1, April 30—May 3rd: and May 7-10. 


151 We 


st 46th St 


Liss N.Y. 19.N.Y. Plaza7?-3730 





St. Boniface High School in Cold Spring, Min- 
nesota, is presenting The Infanta at the St. 
Cloud play festival this month, and currently 
engaged in their Monday morning radio show 
and an operetta, Hearts And Blossoms, fot 
later this month. Sister M. Michaela, OSB, is 
chairman of the North Central Region 


Sister Mary Consilia, IHM, regional chairman 
of the Pacific Southwest area has announced 
St. John Bosco High School’s production of 
Summer Comes To The Diamond O by Robert 
Finch as first-place winner of their recent play 
festival at Immaculate Heart College. Brother 


Joseph Epperson, SDB, directed 


The Catholic Theatre Guild of Evansville 
played host to eight groups this month in the 
seventh annual Indiana State one-act play fes 
tival. Over two hundred people participated 
The Guild is presently engaged in their April 
production of The Little World of Don 
Camillo. In June they will offer The Match 


maker . 


The Queen’s Players of St. Mary’s H.S., Lan 
caster, recently produced Moliere’s The Doctor 
In Spite of Himself, and are in rehearsal for 
their spring musical Seventeen 


Central Catholic High School in Marshall, Min 
nesota, presented the first play of their career 
this year with Our Hearts Were Young And 
Gay. Sister Mary Ruth, CSJ, directed the 


double cast to full houses for each performance. 


The Rochester Unit of NCTC sponsored the 
fourth annual drama festival in February fea 
turing a lecture on “Musical Comedy As An 
Art Form” by Miss Mary Ann Steckbeck of 
Nazareth College. Fourteen schools and drama 
groups participated. 


In Pierz, Minnesota, Sister Judine, OSB, of 
Memorial High School, presented an exchange 
program of one-acts with neighboring St. Fran 
cis High, Little Falls; and are working on Little 
W omen for production this month. 


In Chicago, Immaculata High School, under 
the direction of Anna Helen Reuter recently 
completed The Desk Set; and Therese Marie 
Cuny’ Academy of Our Lady Players produced 
five-student-directed plays. The Providence 
High School, under Miss Cuny, recently pre 
se nted three student-directed play S. 
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SOME TRICKS UP THE SLEEVES... 


| A review of some new technical devices 





by George Herman 





The technical director in a Catholic high school or college 
is less interested these days in how to put a satellite into orbit 
than in how to fly his leading lady without putting her into 
orbit. 

Yet other fields have developed a number of new inven- 
tions that the technical director can use on stage with excel- 
lent results. 

The latest of these is polyethylene film. 
this material was prepared by Sister Mary Xavier, BVM, of 
Clarke College last June for CATHOLIC THEATRE. 
Available from Almac Plastics, Incorporated, 600 Broadway, 
New York, this polyethylene film is translucent, completely 
waterproof, and resistant to rot, mildew, acids and chemicals. 
We used it at Clarke as a translucent curtain, finding that 
it takes paint with an egg base. And later it is washed off 
completely by simply running a hose over it. A roll 14’ x 100, 
for example, is only $21.98. (.004" thick. It is also available 
in .006" thickness) . 

Since light has a tendency to bounce back from the paint- 
ed surfaces of this material, it has some scrim properties at 


An article on 


much less cost. 

Further, it has worked well as a curtain for back projec- 
tions, and takes colored light beautifully. 

Also available in black, which, of course, limits its effi- 
cacy as a scrim, polyethylene film permits fantastic night 
effects if painted with luminous paints. 

Available from the same firm are polystyrene sheetings, 
available in 36° x 72° only. Polystyene is tough, rigid, inex- 
pensive; and under testing here at Clarke we find that flats 
made and covered with this white plastic permit interesting 


possibilities. They take colored inks, pencils, some egg-base 
paints. Being rigid, but not thick, the substances can be cut 
into intricate shapes on saws or with nothing more elaborate 
than shears. 

And it can be washed clean for re-use. 

Would you like to convert a gym into an attractive arena 
stage? Try making a roof of surgical gauze, dyed, and inter- 
woven like a basket. Being translucent somewhat, the colors 
will merge and blend. Being interwoven, the roof will remain 
rigid. Lights mounted on your balcony railing will, therefore, 
directly light your playing area, through the roof, without shin- 
ing in your audiences’ eyes. 

We got ten boxes of surgical gauze (enough for four 
or five roofs on an average gym) for $1.00. The place? 
Army surplus. 

How about a nice starry sky? If you have a sky curtain 
or a cyc relatively close to your third light batten, try string- 
ing four or five extensions of three circuit Christmas tree lights 
behind the sky piece. Replacing the colored bulbs with white 
lamps, you'll find you have a sky full of twinkling stars. 

Mutual Hardware Corporation, 141 West 53rd Street, 
New York 19, New York, came out with two new develop- 
ments in stage hardware that deserve attention. The new 
structural aluminum stage braces for one, have steel hooks 
and shoe and telescoping pipes. Much lighter than the custo- 
mary wooden braces they also offer less chance of splintering. 

The some firm has also marketed a noiseless scenic pulley 
made possible by nylon sheaves. Corrosion resistant metal 
bodies accommodate sizes up to No. 10 lashline. 

So if your leading lady must fly, let’s do it quietly. 
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